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GAME DISTRIBUTION 

A new policy governing the distribution of game for restocking purposes established at a recent meet- 
ing of the Board should prevent any criticism of this important phase of the Game Commission’s activities. 

Under the new system the Commission will allocate, upon advice from the Division Game Supervisors, 
the amount of game necessary to replenish their districts, and the Supervisors in turn will designate the 
amount to be allocated to each county. 

It is believed that this method will prove by far the most practical, inasmuch as the field officers are 
right on the ground and know which areas have been depleted most. 

This new system also provides that an officer of the Game Commission must accompany every shipment 
of game to his particular section and maintain direct supervision over it until every bird or animal has been 
liberated. Under this method, which is obviously the fairest for all concerned, no game will be turned over 
to individuals. 

The practice of turning game over to individuals in many cases evoked considerable criticism from some 
hunters who contended that the Commission had no assurance that it was being placed either in the proper 
locality or upon lands open to public hunting. And, as was proven on several occasions, certain individuals 
did break faith with the Board and release game on posted areas. With an official of the Commission on 
hand in every instance, however, full assurance is guaranteed that game will be stocked in the proper areas 
and on lands open to the public. 

This new policy is not intended to exclude sportsmen or others interested from assisting the Commis- 
sion’s representatives in this work. To the contrary their cooperation is needed even more, and the Commis- 
sion hopes they will continue to offer it. 


SMALL AREAS FOR WATERFOUL 

Three desirable measures in the small-areas-for-waterfowl program inaugurated recently by the Bureau 
of Biological Survey, U. 8S. Department of Agriculture and cooperating agencies, include the creation of new 
local breeding areas for waterfowl, the improvement or restoration of existing or former breeding areas, and 
the establishment and protection of local resting areas throughout the birds’ migrating and wintering 
ranges. 

This program is primarily intended to encourage the establishment, improvement, and protection of 
small local refuges and breeding grounds as supplements to larger ones now being maintained by Federal 
and State agencies. While in Pennsylvania we have comparatively little duck shooting there is, neverthe- 
less, quite a few small potential breeding and nesting areas which, if properly improved and protected will 
serve admirably in attracting waterfowl. Every little bit helps. Wild fowl breed freely on suitable small 
areas, even on those known as potholes or ponds, and in the aggregate such areas are likely to be as important 
to waterfowl as the larger lakes and marshes. The preservation of these small breeding areas is essential 
to the maintenance of our waterfowl. Let us do our share. For carrying its recommended measures into 
effect the bureau has offered the following suggestions: 

The simplest methods proposed for creating new areas include the division of water into low areas and 
the damming of small streams. Where conditions permit, a series of dams may be built along a stream. 
These water areas created for the birds’ use should be from a few inches to not more than 8 feet in depth. 
The banks should be marshy and should be protected from grazing. They should not be mowed or other- 
wise disturbed during the breeding season, and should be protected from fire. 

For improving existing water areas or restoring former ones excessive drainage should be checked, old 
pond sites and marshes reflooded, and water impounded to meet seasonal shortages. Small reservoirs along 
streams or in depressions will save water for maintaining levels on the areas during periods of shortage and 
will also help prevent floods. It is important to keep the variation of the water level within inches, not feet, 
and so preserve the character and abundance of vegetation needed by the wild fowl both for cover and food. 
Constant water levels are equally important for fish, fur bearers, and other wild life. 

Local resting areas to be established throughout the migrating and wintering ranges of the birds, should 
be protected as inviolate refuges. Setting aside such areas need involve no expense or activity other than con- 
trol of the land and prevention of trespass. In case of the resting grounds, as well as of the breeding areas, 
additional improvement by seeding food and cover plants may be desirable. 


—ERNEST E. HARWOOD, Executive Secretary. 
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NEWS FROM THE COMMISSION 





THE FIELD FORCE—GAME PROTECTORS 


Last month we discussed, in a brief, general way, the duties and problems of a Division 
Game Supervisor. Now we will talk, also briefly, about the activities of a Game Protector. 
Here is a man who has a difficult task. His work is extremely varied, consequently he comes 
in contact with people from all walks of life. And in order to meet all these people on their 
own ground either socially, or in the performance of duty, he must possess the highest quali- 
fications. Above all he must be courteous, dignified and diplomatic. 

The rapid advance of civilization has rung down the curtain on the old time “game warden.” Hard-boiled 
methods of officers are no longer tolerated. This is no criticism of the old-timers. To those first pioneers 
of game law enforcement belongs the real credit for the success of the present day organization. Perhaps 
in their day they had to be hard-boiled. 

Today the situation is vastly different. The sportsmen have come to recognize the Game Protector as a 
fellow sportsman—as one who, like themselves, is chiefly interested in preventing violations. They recognize 
in him a friend and ally rather than an enemy and trouble-maker. He is often present at their meetings and 
social gatherings. He visits their hunting camps. He has literally become a regular part of their yearly 
program. They in turn assist him in stocking game, in feeding it in winter, in trapping vermin, in fire con- 
trol, in educational programs and in law enforcement. Today there are very few violators who are not ap- 
prehended and convicted primarily because the sportsmen are willing to help the Game Protector. Even the 
persistent violators who remain uncaught find difficulty in getting others to share with them their lawless 
practices. 

There are many ways in which the sportsmen and the public at large can make the burden easier for 
the Game Protector. For instance, they can save him many sleepless nights by preventing their dogs and 
cats from running at large. Through courteous treatment they can assist rather than hinder him in his 
work. Many an officer has suffered a stinging insult when searching cars for illegal game simply because the 
occupants objected to being “‘subjected to such gross indignities.”” Even some hunters when asked to pro- 
duce their license certificate get the idea that the officer thinks they are criminals. But he doesn’t. He is 
merely doing his day’s work. 

The Game Protector is a friend, not only of the sportsman, but of the farmer. Often he is called upon to 
help solve their problems. He must investigate the damage by rabbits to Jones’ truck patch; or take steps 
to control the deer depredations in Smith’s winter wheat; or keep the bears from raiding someone else’s bee 
hives or live stock. 

Now, of course, there are a great many other duties which constitute a Protector’s year-round program, 
many of them extremely unpleasant, such as lying in wait on a bitter cold or otherwise disagreeable night 
with the hope of catching that lowest of all violators—the spotlighter. However, we hope we have outlined 
the work of these officers clearly enough to warrant your continued support of them. And we know that if 
you do support them your interests will be served to the best of their ability. 

In outlining the work of our Game Protectors we do not lose sight of the Deputies—those men who, 
although they receive no recompense for their services, play a very important part in game management. 
These officers, who give such a large portion of what little extra time they have in order to further the 








work, are almost indispensable, and their unselfish efforts and sacrifices are deserving of much praise. 





GAME DIVISIONS MEET 


Last month all seven Game Divi- 
sions throughout the State held 
special conferences for the purpose 
of outlining a systematic program 
of activity for the coming fall. 
These official gatherings, which 
take place several times each year, 
are exceedingly valuable. Not only 
do the heads of the various Exec- 
utive Bureaus of the Game Com- 
mission have an opportunity to 
meet and relay their contemplated 
programs to the men, but the men 
themselves have a chance to become 
better acquainted and to discuss in 
open forum the many problems af- 
fecting their particular sections. 
In this way a better understanding 
and a more thorough co-ordination 
of the work of the Board is 
effected. 





HELP YOUR GAME 
PROTECTOR 


He is just one man with the 
task of preserving the game for 
hundreds of thousands of sports- 
men,—yourself among them. 











DEER AND BEAR DAMAGE 

Bears demonstrated their taste 
for variety during the past month, 
for in three damage claims they 
are blamed for eating four sheep, 
one hive of bees, one calf and two 
goats. The calf was killed in Pot- 
ter County, the sheep in Tioga, and 
the bees and goats in Warren. 

Apparently deer are doing only 
slight damage, for reports of only 
12 killed by farmers as a protection 
to farm crops were received last 
month. During June 1931, 157 
deer were killed. 


TRAP NINETY BEAVERS 

Continuing the program of re- 
lieving the beaver situation in 
the State, trappers of the Game 
Commission investigated during 
June twenty-five damage com- 
plaints, and caught 90 animals. 

In some cases the captured 
animals were liberated in more 
suitable areas and in other cases 
were exchanged for other kinds 
of game. Trapping was done in 
Clearfield, Centre, Mifflin, Sus- 
quehanna, Potter, Sullivan, 
Union, Carbon, Columbia, Cam- 
eron, Tioga, Forest, Luzerne, 
Union and Lehigh Counties. 











The Game Commission was 37 
years old on June 25, 1932. 
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Game Commission 


Game Protector Ralph A. Liphart of Homestead Releasing Cock Ringnecked Pheasant 


THE MARAUDING HOUSE CAT 

The house cat was not known to 
the ancient Hebrews, Assyrians 
and Babylonians, and the “ail- 
ourus” of the earlier Greeks and 
Romans, originally translated 
“cat,” is now known to have been 
a marten cat, a very different ani- 
mal. 

It seems to have been originally 
a wild species from north or north- 
east central Africa, first domesti- 
cated by the Egyptians, and later 
crossed with a decidedly different 
species originally from China. It 
proved so valuable in clearing the 
fields of mice and other grain-de- 
stroying vermin that the Egyp- 
tians came to defy it. and developed 
an extensive cat religion, and the 
bodies of cats were mummified and 
preserved religiously. 

After the conquest of Egypt this 
cat was imported into Greece and 
Rome, replacing their marten cat, 
and from there gradually spread 


over Europe generally. And some- 
where along the line it was crossed 
more or less with the European 
wildcat (Felis catus), a cat having, 
in contrast to our own wildcat, a 
striped body and a long ringed tail 
—so that the present house cat is 
partly European wildcat, and the 
present European wildcat partly 
house cat. 

But somewhere along the way— 
due to changed conditions and 
man’s mismanagement—the house 
cat has degenerated from a bless- 
ing to a very serious predatory 
pest,—when it is allowed (or 
forced) to roam at large and sup- 
port itself in a small game country. 

A cat kept at home, day and 
night, is one thing; a cat roaming 
the woods and fields at night—and 
in many cases “dumped out” and 
forced to go wild and live on small 
game—is a very different thing. 
And whatever one’s sympathy with 
the victim of circumstances, that, 


like other things, must either kill 
or starve, a cat most emphatically 
has no place in small game terri- 
tory, and must be killed if we are 
to maintain our stock of small 
game. At present the house cat, 
in the aggregate, undoubtedly de- 
stroys more small game than any 
other predator in Pennsylvania. 





With all these billboards and 
cigarette ads the great out of 
doors is gettin’ to look like a 
beauty contest. 








The main difference between 
a sport and a sportsman is the 
man part of it 








This “cent a shell” tax cer- 
tainly would be taxation without 
representation. 

















BOY SCOUT EXHIBITS 


Starting the second week of 
July, two small exhibits of live 
wild animals, including bear cubs, 
deer, raccoons, and beavers, will 
tour thirty Boy Scout Camps, fif- 
teen in the eastern and fifteen in 
the western part of the State. 
Accompanying each of these ex- 
hibits will be two representatives 
of the Game Commission who will 
talk to the boys about game con- 
servation in general, pointing out 
the ways in which they can assist 
in this great work. Every year the 
Scouts render much service in feed- 
ing game and fighting forest fires. 


Camps in the eastern part of the 
State included in the itinerary are 
as follows: Camp Jas. R. Kline, 
Lycoming County, near Jersey 
Shore; Camp Brule, Sullivan Coun- 
ty, near town of Shunk; Camp 
Lavigne, Columbia County, near 
Benton; Camp Acahela, Monroe 
County, near Stoddartsville; Camp 
Minsi, Monroe County, near Toby- 
hanna; Camp General Trexler, 
Monroe County, near Kresgeville; 
Camp Treasure Island, Bucks 
County, near Point Pleasant ; Camp 
Delmont, Montgomery County near 
Sumneytown; Y. M. C. A. Camp, 
Berks County, near Boyertown; 
Camp Indiandale, Berks County, 
near Sinking Spring; Camp 
Strause, Lebanon County, near 
Fredericksburg; Camp Horseshoe, 
Chester County, near Rising Sun, 
Md.; Camp Chiquetan, York Coun- 
ty, near York Furnace; Camp 
Ganoga, York County, near Harris- 
burg; Harrisburg Area Boy Scout 
oe Perry County, near Loys- 
ville. 


Camps in the western part of 
the State include: Homestead Dis- 
trict, Allegheny County, near 
Pittsburgh; Camp William Penn, 
Indiana County, near Indiana; 
Camp Wa-Ha-M-Be-Lee Tepee, 
Somerset County, near Windber; 
Camp Wesco, Westmoreland Coun- 
ty, near Ligonier; Washington- 
Greene Counties Council Camp, 
near Uniontown; Camp Guyasuta 
Reservation, Allegheny County, 
near Sharpsburg; Camp Umbsta- 
etter, Allegheny County, near Fair 
Oaks; Camp John M. Phillips, 
Lawrence County, near New 
Castle; Camp Wakitatina, Butler 
County, near Butler; Butler Coun- 
ty Camp, near Keisters; Camp 
Coffman, Clarion County, © near 
Van; Mercer County Camp, near 
Greenville; Camp Olmsted, Warren 
County. 
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VARIOUS MEETINGS 
ATTENDED 


During June Ernest E. Har- 
wood, Executive Secretary of the 
Game Commission attended and 
spoke at six major sportsmen’s 
gatherings reaching a total audi- 
ence of 925 persons. The primary 
subject of Mr. Harwood’s talks 
consisted of a general outline of 
the Commission’s program to- 
gether with an appeal for closer 
cooperation among the sportsmen 
of each county in order that their 
plans and purposes could be more 
harmoniously coordinated. 

Deputy Executive Secretary Wm. 
C. Shaffer attended 3 meetings, 
reaching approximately 265 sports- 
men. His talks also included an 
outline of the Game Commis- 
sioners major activities. 


A. L. Budd, Chief of the Bureau 
of Protection, spoke at 4 Game Di- 
vision meetings wherein he relayed 
to the officers present various help- 
ful instructions pertinent to their 
duties. 

W. Gard Conklin, Chief of the 
Bureau of Refuges and Lands rep- 
resented the Commission at the 
Land Use Symposium which 
formed a part of the summer meet- 
ing of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science 
held at Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., on June 21. 

The chief purpose of this Sym- 
posium was consideration of the 
task of putting different classes of 
land to proper use. Special atten- 
tion was given to the matter of 
utilizing abandoned farm lands. 


In Pennsylvania, it has been the 
purpose of the Game Commission 





to secure such lands for small 
game refuges and public hunting 
grounds. 

Norman Wood, Educational Lec- 
turer appeared at 10 meetings, ex- 
hibiting 28 reels of motion pic- 
tures before a total audience of 967 
adults and 25 minors. In addition 
he also was present at the State 
Sportsmen’s Shoot at Allentown 
where hundreds of sportsmen were 
gathered and motion picture en- 
tertainment was presented at their 
annual banquet. 

Motion pictures also were dis- 
tributed direct from the Commis- 
sion’s offices, through the film loan 
service, to 10 other organizations 
reaching a total audience of 3,220 
adults and 869 minors. 

In addition a special film was 
run at the Colonial Theatre, Har- 
risburg for one week before a total 
audience of 6,500 persons. 


HONEY BEES KILL BLACK- 
SNAKE 

Deputy Stanley Rose of Dun- 
cansville writes that while patrol- 
ling recently he heard a Downy 
Woodpecker making quite a com- 
motion in a bunch of dead chest- 
nut timber, and thinking that pos- 
sibly a hawk or owl was disturbing 
its nest he investigated. Upon lo- 
cating the nesting cavity he saw 
a blacksnake about half way in the 
hole. He was preparing to shoot 
the snake when it began to swish 
about. Later it fell to the ground. 





It was covered with honey bees 
which stung it so many times that 
it died. Deputy Rose opened the 
snake and found therein a Song 
Sparrow and four eggs belonging 
to the woodpecker. 








Photo by M. J. Farabaugh 


Ruffed Grouse on Nest 
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PRODUCTION OF GAME BIRD EGGS AT STATE GAME FARMS UP TO AND 


GAME PROGRAM WORLD INCLUDING JUNE 25, 1932 


FAMOUS Bob-white 
An astounding number of per pie go ba 

people in Pennsylvania are really | No. of mggs Produced ......... 49,599 52,353 1,810 3,207 
surprised even to learn that the | snipped to Sportsmen .......... 24,900%° 0;4585 bolariass ete. dae 
Game Commission does not re- Refuge Keepers ..... 5,105 4700 itib. aust, eke lok 
ceive, and has not received for Game Protectors . 3,335 94865 is -asgudiie aidekon 
many years, a single cent from Gat at Maren il Sc sv as okt 14,300 18,360 1,756 3,202 
the tax funds, but is supported Unfit for hatching ............. 1,484 1,037 54 5 


entirely by the license fees of 
those who choose to hunt. (And 
farmers hunt free on their own 
and adjoining lands). 


Cae: Se ss eS ee ee te ae 475 B89: a. uid Fen ee. Se se 


*Includes 8,000 eggs shipped to State College for experimental purposes. 
Surplus chicks from these eggs, except those which are sent to the Game Farm, 
will be shipped to sportsmen’s organizations who possess brooders for raising the 
birds to a suitable releasing age. 


And they would be still more 
surprised to learn that not a 
state in the Union takes a single 
new departure in handling their 
game situation without first ask- 
ing whether Pennsylvania is do- 
ing it. 

But it should be a matter of 
special pride to Pennsylvanians 
that foreign countries often ap- 
peal to the Commission for ad- 
vice on game propagation 
and conservation. Letters are on 
file in the Commission’s archives 
from the highest game and con- 
servation officials in Germany, 
France, Belgium, Italy and 
Czecho-Slovakia asking for such 
information and advice, and 
many of our bulletins are on file 
in various government offices in 
the countries of Europe. Cor- 
respondence about game prob- 
lems has been received even 
from Ethiopia (Abyssinia). 











DEDICATION OF FORT 
NECESSITY MEMORIAL 


The Game Commission was 
represented, along with other De- 
partments and Commissions of the 
Commonwealth, in the dedication 
cf Fort Necessity Memorial Park, 
eleven miles east of Uniontown, on 
the old National Highway, by the 
State on July 3 and 4. Two of our 
force were on duty throughout the 
celebration and distributed several 
thousand of our bulletins to those 
in attendance. 





SHELDON MEETS BOARD 


At a recent meeting of the 
Board, H. P. Sheldon, United 
States Game Conservation Offi- 
cer from the Biological Survey 
was present and discussed ways 
and means whereby officers of 
the Game Commission might as- 
sist the Federal Government in 
law enforcement work. 














Photo by A. N. Srader 


Dog Nursing Young Raccoons Which She Raised From Babyhood 


MAKE FRIENDS WITH THE 
FARMER 

First, because it is due him as 
the man who furnishes most of 
the feed and shelter for our 
game. Even all the many tons of 
feed put out each winter by the 
Game Commission, assisted by 
sportsmen’s organizations, Boy 
Scouts and individuals is hardly 
“a drop in the bucket” compared 
with what game is continually 
getting from the land. 

Second, because it is to your 
own interest,—a day’s hunting 
on a friendly farmer’s land will 
bring better returns, in more 
ways than one, than a day of un- 
welcome intrusion, and _ the 
farmer will feel more like pro- 
tecting a good supply of game on 
his land for you next year. 

Third, for the sake of other 
sportsmen in general. Many a 
farmer will not allow you to hunt 
on his land, for the sole reason 
that some previous hunter has 
cut his wire, or torn down his 
fence, or hogged the game, or 
been offensive to him, or has 
carelessly shot near his resi- 
dence or his stock,—and he has 


no way of knowing you may not 
do the same. 

True enough, the Common- 
wealth, not the farmer, owns 
the game and the sportsmen 
have, through their license fees, 
paid for the stocking, to the ad- 
vantage of the farmer, of course, 
as well as the sportsman. But, 
legally and morally, the right to 
enter on the land in pursuit of 
this game is absolutely and un- 
equivocally the farmer’s alone. 
And the ideal hunting conditions 
will not be realized until farmer 
and sportsman live in friendly 
ccoperation, each respecting the 
other’s rights and appreciating 
what the other contributes to a 
common good, 





It’s a good thing for our repu- 
tation that fish scales aren’t the 
weighin’ kind. 











The best game law ever 
written is the one inscribed in a 
man’s own conscience. 
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NEW BULLETINS AVAILABLE 

Ten thousand copies of Bulletin 
No. 14—Pennsylvania State Game 
Refuges and Public Hunting 
Grounds, revised in January of this 
year and reprinted are now avail- 
able for free distribution. The 
bulletin outlines in detail Pennsyl- 
vania’s method of increasing game 
through the establishment of 
refuges and the management of 
those refuges and surrounding 
public hunting grounds. 

Included in the publication is a 
definition of a Game Refuge and 
Public Hunting Ground, the types, 
size and location of refuges, the 
cost of creation and maintenance, 
how the lands are obtained, method 
of increasing game therein, the 
duties of the refuge keeper, etc. 
The bulletin contains many inter- 
esting photographs. 





Ten thousand copies of a new 
bulletin briefly describing and 
elaborately illustrating the life his- 
tories of the Mammals of Penn- 
sylvania are now available for dis- 
tribution, the Game Commission 
announced today. ‘The bulletin 
was prepared primarily for use in 
the public schools and already 
numerous copies have been fur- 
nished to biology teachers for 
class-room work, and with the co- 
operation of the Department of 
Public Instruction the Commission 
hopes to distribute many more. 

Included in the bulletin is a brief 
definition of mammals, their de- 
scriptions, the number and species 
found in Pennsylvania, life zones, 
economic and aesthetic value, color 
and hibernation. Also a chapter is 
devoted to facts and fallacies 
wherein is cleared up a great many 
of the age-old beliefs which even 
today are handed down to the 
younger generation. 

The bulletin also contains the 
latest faunal map. It was loaned 
through the courtesy of Dr. Samuel 
H. Williams, Member of the Board 
of Game Commissioners, the na- 
tionally known biologist who heads 
that Department at the University 
of Pittsburgh. 

Governor Pinchot, in a foreword 
in the little booklet, refers to the 
wild creatures as “Big and Little 
Brothers of the Woods” and con- 
tinues by saying that, “Wild ani- 
mals are wild only when they are 
thought about and treated as such. 
When they are regarded as friends, 
or when they have not been treated 
as enemies, they act like friends. 
It goes without saying that they 
are very much more interesting to 
people generally as tame friends 
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than as wild creatures which look 
upon people as enemies. 

“The more we know about the 
creatures of the wilds, the more 
we understand that they have 
characters, dispositions, habits, 
and individualities very much as 
people do. The closer we get to 
them the more we like them and 
the more we get out of them.” 





PROSECUTIONS 


During June officers of the 
Commission brought 120 prose- 
cutions for violation of the Game 
Law, most of which were for 
dogs chasing game. 














Photo by J. E. Good 
Large Poplar Cut by Beaver 





CONTROL YOUR DOG 


It’s his nature to chase any 
sort of game that comes along, 
and you can’t-expect him to have 
more sense and self-control than 
you have yourself. 











Deputy Felix Barchock of 
Bridgeport killed a blacksnake in 
the act of swallowing a baby quail. 
The reptile measured five and a 
half feet. 





Game Protector Ambrose Ger- 
hart, Souderton writes that George 
Mann, a former deputy protector, 
recently killed two moles both of 
which were full of Japanese 
Beetles. 





Game Protector J. B. Lightner 
of Harrisburg observed a cat catch 
and kill a weasel on July 11. 


FILL UP YOUR ABANDONED 
WELLS 

In looking over the lands recent- 
ly purchased by the Game Com- 
mission in Bucks County for aux- 
iliary refuges and public hunting 
grounds Game Protector Warren 
Fretz and Deputy Game Protector 
Smith found nine open wells from 
eight to sixteen feet deep, four 
water holes and one spring. These 
wells had an aggregate of thirty- 
three (33) dead rabbits still float- 
ing on the water,—showing only 
the very recent toll. 

One well contained seven dead 
rabbits, and another three rabbits 
and a mature doe deer,—a very 
striking example of loss to our 
game from such open wells. 

Messrs. Fretz and Smith filled 
up all these death traps, saving, 
doubtless, much future loss of 
game. And if our game pro- 
tectors and sportsmen generally 
would keep a careful lookout for 
such abandoned wells or other like 
hazards and see that they are, if 
possible, promptly filled to the top 
the aggregate saving of game 
would be surprisingly large. 





SLEIGH BELLS SAVE 
PHEASANTS 


A simple contraption in which 
the old time sleigh bells played an 
important part saved the lives of 
many pheasant hens on the Willow 
Brook estate in Northampton 
County during the hay making sea- 
son. In former years the lives of 
many of the pheasant hens were 
lost by the grass mower cutting 
them to pieces while the hens were 
engaged in hatching their eggs. 
This year through the efforts of 
Superintendent Jesse Krall and his 
assistants a real job of game con- 
servation was done through this 
simple contraption. 

The mowing on this tract is be- 
ing done with tractors. A piece of 
timber has been constructed for 
easy installation on the tractor and 
this extends over the grass to the 
width of the cutting bar and about 
8 feet ahead of the cutter. From 
the timber are extended numerous 
cords with several bells attached 
to the end. These bells are dragged 
along through the grass ahead of 
the cutter and the pheasants are 
flushed in time to prevent their in- 
jury. In many cases the mower 
was stopped and the eggs saved 
and turned over to the State Game 
Farm for hatching.—P. H. Fulmer, 
Sec. Lappawinzo Fish and Game 
Protective Association. 
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SUMMARY SHEET OF COUNTY CLAIMS 
ALLOWED ON PREDATORY ANIMALS 
FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE. 1932 








Wild Gray 











County Cats Foxes Weasels Amount 
AGOMB ceccccccs 0 0 19 $19.00 
Allegheny ....... 0 1 16 20.00 
Armstrong ..+-+++-. 0 3 43 55.00 
Beaver .ecccccees 0 1 14 18.00 
Bedford ....-ccee 0 6 19 43.00 
Berks . ccccssccee 0 0 87 37.00 
Blaig wc ccc ccccce 0 5 20 40.00 
Bradford ....-++6+. 0 0 44 44.00 
BuGKB cscccccece 0 12 21 69.00 
BOGE, ccd ieccede 0 0 17 17.00 
Cambria ..secece 0 3 52 64.00 
Cameron ....-- oe 0 1 0 4.00 
Carbon ceccccccs 0 0 4 4.00 
CORES ccccccccce 0 0 14 14.00 
Chester ......0+. 0 2 25 33.00 
Clarion scsecssess 0 0 27 27.00 
Clearfield = ote cece 0 1 22 26.00 
oe eee ee ore eT 0 6 16 40.00 
Columbia ....00- 0 0 26 26.00 
Crawford .....e.0. 0 0 48 48.00 
Cumberland ..... 0 2 21 29.00 
Dauphin ........ 0 5 22 42.00 
Delaware .....:++. 0 0 2 2.00 
Bik cecccccccece 0 0 11 11.00 
ee eee ere 0 0 59 59.00 
WOVE. ccsscccvece 0 3 20 82.00 
Fepene vec sides’ 0 0 1 1.00 
Franklin ........ 0 5 5 25.00 
Pultom cccccteccce 0 0 3 3.00 
GYOEME 5 6.c caceee 0 0 8 8.00 
Huntingdon ...... 0 0 21 21.00 
Indiana ciseccece 0 3 47 59.00 
A 0 0 28 28.00 
Junfata’ «seccccss 0 0 13 13.00 
Lackawanna ...... 0 0 9 9.00 
Lancaster ....... 0 $ 33 41.00 
Lawrence ......-. 0 0 15 15.00 
BODBNOM 4. ccccce 0 0 11 11.00 
oS es ee ee 0 3 33 45.00 
Luzerne = we ee coe 0 2 50 58.00 
Lycoming ......- 0 8 31 63.00 
MGROBR 6c casecces 0 ft) 12 12.00 
MerceP ccccccces 0 0 15 15.00 
i rrr sek 0 4 8 24.00 
MOMIGO ..o oe ct.cocs 0 1 7 11.00 
Montgomery ...-- 0 1 12 16.00 
Montour ...--e+.s-. 0 0 5 5.00 
Northampton a 0 4 5 21.00 
Northumberland .. 0 0 7 7.00 
POR ake oscscue 0 . : a 11.00 
Philadelphia ..... 0 0 0: Dein 
ae eee 0 1 4 8.00 
POUR cecccsesce 0 0 19 19.00 
Sehuylkill ...... 0 1 10 14.00 
a 0 0 11 11.00 
Somerset ....... 0 10 59 99.00 
ES ee 0 2 10 18.00 
Susquehanna ..... 0 3 24 86.00 
Te takes ewe 0 0 2 2.00 
TEE, cccocesces 0 1 10 14.00 
Venango ......+. 0 0 15 15.00 
WEN ob ec csv 0 0 30 30.00 
Washington ...... 0 1 11 15.00 
WAFNE. 2.0 ccccccs 0 0 11 11.00 
Westmoreland .... 0 3 57 69.00 
Wyoming .....:.- 0 0 11 11.00 

CS errr 0 3 39 51.00 

oo) ees Se 0 109 1,832 $1,768.00 

2.00 


$1,770.00 





Number of claims for the month—740. 





REFUGE HOUSE BURNS 


A dwelling owned by the Game 
Commission and occupied by Game 
Refuge Keeper John B. Rearick, 
Big Run Junction, Elk County was 
destroyed by fire shortly before 
midnight June 28th. It was located 
on State Game Lands No. 28, pur- 
chased in 1921, in Spring Creek 
Township. It was of frame con- 
struction, 22 feet by 28 feet, and 
contained six rooms and bath. The 
house was built in 1921 and valued 
at about $3,800. The house and all 
its contents were destroyed. 
Refuge Keeper Rearick had many 
prized trophies and curios which 
were lost in the fire. The origin 
of the fire is not yet known, but 
an investigation is under way. 
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Unemployed Hunt Groundhog 

The lowly woodchuck or 
groundhog heretofore only 
hunted for sport or pastime, is 
at last coming into his own. 
With the long continued depres- 
sion and the constant army of 
the unemployed, the woodchuck, 
according to a great many re- 
ports, is the only meat that 
many families have had in 
months, 

The groundhog is not protect- 
ed in Pennsylvania and may be 
killed at any time and in any 
manner under a resident hunt- 
er’s license. 
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This Large Black Bear, Killed Last 
Season in Cameron County, 
Weighed 475 Lbs. Dressed 


MOWER UNCOVERS EGGS 


On the Fuller estate of about 
1500 acres located near the county 
line of. Lehigh and Northampton, 
over 1400 ringnecked pheasant 
eggs have already been uncovered 
by the mowing machines. Some of 
the eggs were turned over to in- 
terested sportsmen and farmers for 
hatching and some were shipped to 
the State Game Farm in Mont- 
gomery County. No hunting is 
permitted on this large estate and 
each winter officers of the Game 
Commission trap a great many 
birds from the area. The 1400 
eggs already found probably do not 
represent even one-third of the 
number which are located on the 
tract. Every day new nests are un- 
covered. 


PENNSYLVANIA BEAVER 
STOCKED IN 
GERMANY 

In cases where beaver have be- 
come entirely too numerous the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission 
have for some time past been 
either selling them to other states 
for stocking purposes or trading 
them for species of game we desire 
to increase in our territory. 

In 1931 a few beaver were trad- 
ed to Donald A. Crowe, R. D. 1, 
Paterson, N. J., for black bear cubs. 
He in turn shipped these beaver to 
Germany for stocking, and a re- 
cent report shows our Pennsylva- 
beaver doing quite well over 

ere. 


WASHINGTON MEMORIAL 
PLANTINGS ON STATE 
GAME LANDS 

The 200th Anniversary of the 
birth of George Washington is be- 
ing celebrated this year through- 
out the length and breadth of this 
country. Colorful and interesting 
pageants are being held every- 
where. They are enjoyable but 
soon forgotten. The American Tree 
Association of Washington, D. C., 
is sponsoring a plan for substantial 
and lasting memorials for the 
Father of our Country. The Asso- 
ciation believes “The most fitting 
of all memorials is a living one— 
a Tree”, and calls on every citizen 
to plant one or more trees this 
spring. The Association goes fur- 
ther in that they are registering 
all plantings reported to them as 
memorials, and will give a certifi- 
cate for each which is registered 
with the Association. 

_This spring the Game Commis- 
sion planted a total of 42,050 seed- 
ling trees on sixteen tracts of land 
used for refuges and public hunt- 
ing grounds. These plantings are 
all registered with the American 
Tree Association as “George Wash- 
ington Memorials”, and the De- 
partment has received a certificate 
to that effect. 

The trees planted include 12,000 
Red Pine, 14,000 Scotch Pine, 6,000 
Pitch Pine, 8,500 Norway Spruce, 
1,000 White Ash, 50 Arbor Vitae, 
500 White Pine. 








Chas. Kauffman, Secretary of 
the Mastersonville Rod and Gun 
Club, found two litters of new born 
skunks on a pile of straw in the 
rear of his stable. He fed them 
bread and milk and eventually they 
became so tame that he had to 
chase them away when he milked 
the cows. 
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Chief, Bureau of 
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J. N. Morton, 


DEER-PROOF FENCES 


Under provisions contained in 
the Act of Assembly approved June 
2, 1923, amended 1925, the Game 
Commission continues to cooperate 
and assist farmers, orchardists and 
commercial truck growers in the 
construction of fences to protect 
their crops from deer. The Act 
specifically provides that not more 
than $10,000.00 annually may be 
spent for this purpose. 

During the fiscal year ending 
June 1, the Game Comnrission fur- 
nished 7,337 rods of deer-proof 
fencing, costing a total of $9,942.33 
to assist thirty-three landowners 
in protecting their crops. During 
the past few years the $10,000.00 
provided by law has proven inad- 
equate. Many applications are re- 
ceived which must be held over 
from one fiscal year to the next. So 
long as Pennsylvania has herds of 
deer such as there are at the pres- 
ent, the deersproof fence act pro- 
vides the most satisfactory method 
of relief to those landowners near 
the wooded parts of the state 
where deer are most abundant. 

The law specifically provides two 
cooperative methods which may be 
followed, and no other method may 
be authorized by the Board. The 


first method, known as Option Il, 
is for the fence to be erected 
jointly by the Game Commission 
and the landowner or lessee, each 
paying one-half of the cost of the 
completed fence. When this meth- 
od is adopted, the Game Commis- 
sion usually pays all bills for mate- 
rials and labor, and after the fence 
is completed the landowner or les- 
see is rendered a statement of costs 
and is billed for his or her pro rata 
share. To safeguard the Common- 
wealth, the landowner or lessee is 
required to furnish the Game Com- 
mission with a surety bond or an 
individual bond endorsed by two re- 
sponsible property owners, in the 
amount of the entire estimated cost 
of the fence, or, in lieu of the bond, 
may deposit with the Commission 
cash to cover half of the entire 
estimated cost of the completed 
fence. 

The second and most satisfac- 
tory method of procedure, known 
as Option 2, is for the Game Com- 
mission to furnish the required 
amount of woven wire fencing and 
staples delivered to the nearest 
freight station, and the landowner 
or lessee to furnish all posts and 
construct the fence. By adopting 
this method, the landowner or les- 
see has the opportunity of doing 
all or any part of the labor himself, 
and if he has his own wood lot 
where suitable posts can be cut, it 
is possible for him to have a fence 
without the actual expenditure of 


money. He is required to sign an 
agreement prepared by the Board 
of Game Commissioners to con- 
struct the fence under specifica- 
tions approved by the Board, and 
complete said fence within six 
months from the time the fencing 
wire is delivered to him. Other re- 
quirements contained in the agree- 
ment are: First: In case the fence 
is not constructed within the six 
months’ period, or if not erected 
according to approved plans, the 
Game Commission may, if deemed 
desirable, remove all or part of the 
woven wire fencing; Second: In 
case intensive cultivation of the 
area fenced is discontinued, the 
Game Commisison may remove all 
or any part of the woven wire; 
Third: The fence shall be main- 
tained by the landowner or lessee 
without aid of the Game Commis- 
sion. 

Any owner or lessee of a farm, 
fruit orchard, or truck patch 
wherein produce is raised for mar- 
ket, may make application to the 
Board of Game Commissioners for 
a deer-proof fence, blank forms for 
which are furnished upon request. 
The application must include a 
description of the property to be 
fenced, the owner’s name, its loca- 
tion, purpose for which the land is 
used, the length of fence required, 
etc. To the application must be 
attached a map or sketch of the 
property upon which should be in- 
dicated the location of the fence it 
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Deer-Proof Fence 


is desired to construct, with the 
dimensions of said fence given 


either in feet or rods. An exam- 
ination of the property is then 
made by an officer of the Game 
Commission, who, in turn, reports 
his findings to the Bureau of 
Refuges and Lands at Harrisburg, 
where the project is reviewed. Im- 
mediately an application is ap- 
proved, the necessary agreement is 
prepared and forwarded in dupli- 
cate to the applicant for his sig- 
nature, after which both copies are 
signed by the Executive Secretary 
of the Board of Game Commis- 
sioners and one copy is sent to the 
applicant. If Option 1 is selected 
by the applicant, he will be re- 
quired to execute the usual agree- 
ment and also furnish the Board a 
bond as mentioned above. The re- 
quired amount of woven wire fenc- 
ing and staples is then ordered by 
the Game Commission and con- 
signed to the applicant by prepaid 
freight. 

The Board of Game Commis- 
sioners has approved three types of 
deer-proof fences and no other type 
can be furnished at the present 
time. They are known as Type 
“- Type — and Type fy PAY all 
in two sections. Type “A” is made 
of No. 9 gauge wire. The lower 
section is 61 inches high and the 
upper section 35 inches high. Type 
“B” is also of No. 9 gauge wire. 
The lower section is 55 inches high 
and the top section 35 inches. Type 
“C” is constructed of No. 9 and 
No. 11 gauge wire. The lower sec- 
tion is 5514 inches high and the 
top section 35 inches. 





REFUGES AND LANDS 
PROSPECTIVE GAME REFUGE 
KEEPERS TAKE COMPET- 

ITIVE EXAMINATIONS 


Applicants for the position of 
Game Refuge Keeper, whenever 
there is an opening for that posi- 
tion, are required to take a com- 
‘petitive examination at a stated 
time and place. Notice that an ex- 
amination is to be given appears in 
local newspapers three consecutive 
weeks prior to the date it is to be 
held. An applicant to qualify for 
the position must be a resident of 
the county in which the refuge or 
lands are located. If the refuge or 
lands are in more than one county 
the examination is open also to res- 
idents of the other county or coun- 
ties. An applicant may not be 
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younger than twenty-five years or 
more than forty-two years of age. 
He is expected to file an application 
with the Game Commission prior 
to the date set for the examination. 
Blank forms for this purpose may 
be obtained from the local Game 
Protector or from the Harrisburg 
office. The salary is $75.00 per 
month. 


The examinations cover common 
school subjects as spelling, geog- 
raphy, arithmetic, history, etc., a 
few questions on game, fish and 
forest laws, and a few to test the 
general knowledge of the applicant. 
The successful applicant must then 
be given a thorough physical ex- 
amination before appointment. 


The Board recently authorized 
the appointment of five additional 
refuge keepers in various sections 
of the State, and examinations are 
being given by James N. Morton, 
Assistant Chief of the Bureau of 
Refuges and Lands, and the Divi- 
sion Game Supervisor of the sec- 
tion where the lands are located. 
The first of the five was given at 
Mehoopany May 21st. Twenty ap- 
plicants took the test. The appoin- 
tee will be assigned to take care of 
State Game Lands No. 57 in the 
Mehoopany Creek section of Wyo- 
ming County, containing 16,960 
acres, and No. 66 lands in Colley 
Township, Sullivan County, con- 
taining 3,292 acres. He will reside 
in the vicinity of Noxen or Mehoo- 
pany. 

The second examination was held 
in the Senior High School at Un- 
iontown June 23 with forty ap- 
plicants competing. The success- 
ful applicant will have charge of 
State Game Lands No. 51, mostly 
in Dunbar Township, Fayette 


9 


County, and will reside in or near 
Dunbar. 

The third examination was held 
in the High School at Port Alle- 
gany with 35 applicants competing. 
The keeper will be charged with 
the care of State Game Lands No. 
59 in Potter and McKean Counties 
containing 6,656 acres and No. 61 
lands in McKean County contain- 
ing 8,142 acres. Applicants from 
Potter and McKean Counties are 
eligible. 

On July 26 at 9:00 A. M. the 
fourth examination will be given in 
the High School at Monroeton. The 
appointee will be assigned to State 
Game Lands No. 36 in Monroe and 
Overton Townships, Bradford 
County, containing 11,456 acres. 
Only residents of Bradford County 
will be eligible, and those inter- 
ested should file their applications 
promptly. 

The fifth examination will be 
given at 9:00 A. M. July 29 in the 
High School at Bloomsburg, Resi- 
dents of Columbia County only will 
be eligible. Whoever is successful 
in securing the appointment will 
be charged with the care of State 
Game Lands No. 55 in Fishing 
Creek and Briar Creek Townships, 
Columbia County, containing 1,800 
acres, and State Game Lands No. 
58 in Mifflin, Beaver, Main, Cata- 
wissa and Roaring Creek Town- 
ships, Columbia County, containing 
8.496 acres. Men interested in 
taking the examination should file 
their applications promptly. 





Refuge Keeper Hugh Baker of 
Asaph says, “A wren is using a 
small fish basket, hanging on the 
porch of a farm house near the 
refuge, for a nest, going in and out 
the small hole in the top.” 





Left: 


Nursing Fawn Deer. Right: 


Game Commission 


Sheppard Dog Belonging to Refuge Keeper J. A. Seifert, Jefferson County, 
Both Animals Posing for Their Picture 
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THE REEVES PHEASANT 
By THOMAS H. WHITCROFT 

When the Ancient Greeks made 
their forays to foreign lands they 
brought back tales of a most 
beautiful fowl on the banks of the 
river Phasis in western Asia. 
Naturally they referred to it as 
the bird of the Phasis and so the 
name Pheasant is derived. The 
Pheasant is mentioned in Marco 
Polo’s descriptions of China and he 
especially noted a beautiful Pheas- 
ant with “tails six and ten spans 
long.” This must have been the 
pheasant that is now known as the 
Reeves because no other member 
of the family has so long a tail. 

The first ornithological descrip- 
tion of this bird was made in China 
by John Reeves a Fellow of London 
Zoological Society. In 1831 he sent 
the first live specimen to London, 
this being the first record of ex- 
portation. It was not until 1867 
in London that the first successful 
breeding was accomplished al- 
though several attempts had been 
made since 1831. Today they are 
still being shipped from China and 
much more success in breeding is 
being secured. In China the 
Reeves is now approaching extinc- 
tion, the end of all unrestricted 
hunting, and also the avery stock 
is not doing as well as it might, 
due possibly to confinement and in- 
breeding. 

The Reeves Pheasant is capable 
of being acclimatized and intro- 
duced into many parts of the 
United States. The State of Wash- 
ington introduced the species in 
1914 and five years later a few 
were reported still living. Some 
other states are known to be trying 
to introduce them, but no reports 
seem to be available as to their 
success at this time. The Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission also is 
attempting to introduce the Reeves 
in the more mountainous districts 
as more or less of an experiment. 
And, it is with this in mind, that 
this account of the Reeves, that 
most beautiful and gamest of 
all pheasants, is prepared. No 
photograph can possibly bring 
out the beautiful browns and 
golds of the Reeves. To the 
Chinese he is known as the 
“Arrow Fowl” for in flight he re- 
sembles an arrow, both as to speed 
and conformation of body. The 
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Reeves Pheasants at Fisher Game Farm, Montgomery County 


five or six foot tail, white barred 
with black and chestnut, makes 
him readily recognizable and as- 
sists materially in giving the “ar- 
row” appearance in flight. The 
back and breast are golden yellow, 
each feather margined with black, 
the lower breast feathers are 
white with rich brown tips and a 
black bar above, giving the appear- 
ance of scales. The wing feathers 
are white barred and margined 
with black, and brown barred with 
buff. The head and neck are black 
with a white ring high up on the 
neck and white spots under each 
eye and on top of head. His bill 
is pale green. The female is very 
protectively colored but cannot be 
confused with any local bird be- 
cause of her long diamond-shaped 
tail (some times over 16 inches in 
length) and the white triangular 
spots on the feathers of the back 
and breast. 

In the fall and winter they live 
in small coveys, for they are more 
or less gregarious, but in the 
spring they separate, one or two 
hens to each cock. In the breeding 
season the males become very pug- 
nacious, being dangerous even to 
their own kind. So far as is known 
only one nest has been reported in 
a wild state and this contained 
eight partially incubated eggs. 
But in captivity an adult hen pro- 
duces about fifty eggs a season. 


Their food is practically the 
same as the rest of the Pheasants, 
consisting of insects, mast, and 
roots; also they have been known 
to catch and eat small rodents. 
Ordinarily they will stay in one 
district but will move out for bet- 
ter feeding ground or to get away 
from encroaching civilization. This 
wildness tends to keep them back 
from the farm country. Also, they 
prefer the high and rocky ridges. 
This is a good point for introduc- 
tion as they tend to nest high and 
are out of the way of the native 
upland birds in breeding season. 

Their sight and hearing is very 
acute. The Reeves Pheasant will 
often move off long before other 
birds are aware of any approach, 
and those who have hunted them 
claim they are as clever as a deer 
or a fox. The flight of all the pheas- 
ants is very swift and generally 
short but the Reeves is the excep- 
tion for they are fast on the “take 
off” and have been known to fly 
several miles before alighting. 

Their native range is the rough 
mountainous district of central 
China from an elevation of 1000 to 
6000 feet. This district very close- 
ly approaches the mountainous sec- 
tions of Pennsylvania. The sum- 
mer and winter temperature, the 
rainfall and the type of flora also 
are similar, so it seems possible the 
Reeves will thrive here. 


There are two possible methods 
of introduction—one where mature 
birds are released, and the other 
where eggs are placed in wild stock 
nests of a related species. In the 
former the birds would have a bet- 
ter chance to survive provided 
they were wild raised, but those 
generally stocked are fairly tame 
from the avery and when released 
it takes some time for them to be- 
come wild. During this period 
their chances of survival are great- 
ly reduced in that their new nat- 
ural enemies have the advantage. 
Possibly this was the reason for 
the apparent poor success in the 
State of Washington. 


The other method that has been 
used successfully on several Eng- 
lish estates is to plant eggs in 
wild stock nests of the same incub- 
ation period—(24 to 25 days). 
This is accomplished by getting a 
cock and two hens all unrelated and 
keeping them in confinement. The 
hens if mature lay as many as fifty 
eggs apiece. These eggs are placed 
in the wild stock nests and the 
young birds which hatch go 
through that early period of their 
life with wild parents. This wild 
raising gives them a decided ad- 
vantage over avery stock for shoot- 
ing because the birds have never 
known man and are taught how to 
protect themselves. When they 
become old enough to care for 
themselves they stray to the 
higher ground. There natural un- 
willingness to cross with other 
species is a valuable asset that 
most pheasants do not possess. 
The unrelated laying nucleus help 
keep down inbreeding and thereby 
strengthen the off-spring. The sec- 
ond season another unrelated lay- 
ing stock could be used, further 
removing the danger of inbreeding. 


Why is the Reeves Pheasant be- 
ing tried as a new game bird in 
our eastern mountains? True 
there is that “monarch of all up- 
land game birds, the 
Grouse”’ but is it not also true that 
its existence is now in the balance, 
with diseases, some of which we 
know and some that we do not, 
and also the great sport they offer, 
and the fine eating they make. It 
is a policy of the Game Commission 
of Pennsylvania to look ahead and 
assure a continuance of native 
game or supply a substitue which 
will not dispute the range of the 
native species. The Reeves Pheas- 
ant would be just such a substitute 
and would give the Ruffed Grouse 
full sway to stay or (we hope not) 


Ruffed: 
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go the way of the Passenger Pi- 
geon and the Heath Hen. It is 
hoped that the Game Commission 
is as successful with the Reeves 
Pheasant as it has been with its 
many other endeavors. 





James G, Pugh 


HONOR OLD TIMER 


“Pughday” will be observed at 
the grounds of the Chester County 
Rod and Gun Club, Inc., Thorndale, 
Pa., Saturday afternoon, July 23rd 
in commemoration of the eightieth 
birthday of James G. Pugh, presi- 
dent of the club. Mr. Pugh ex- 
pects to shoot at 100 registered 
targets and if he lives up to his 
reputation he will have better than 
90% average. Fifty invitations 
have been extended to aged trap 
shooters all over the State to at- 
tend “Pughday.” 

Mr. Pugh, in points of service 
and age, is one of the oldest 
Deputy Game Protectors in Penn- 
sylvania. For thirty-nine years he 
has held a commission. 

He has handled the flint-lock and 
shot at glass balls back in the 
eighties when he was captain of a 
rifle team in Coatesville that was 
never defeated. He is a great 
grouse hunter and his advice to all 
persons is to take advantage of the 
open spaces and keep young. 





STATE TRAP SHOOT 
The 42nd Annual Trap Shoot of 
the Pennsylvania State Sports- 
men’s Association was held over 
the North End Gun Club course at 
Allentown, June 15 to 18 and was 
pronounced one of the most suc- 


ll 


cessful in years. The field of 
shooters was beyond expectations. 

One of the features of the con- 
clave was the annual meeting, fol- 
lowed by a banquet at the Ameri- 
cus Hotel, Allentown, Thursday 
night. Some excellent talks were 
given by sportsmen. 

The following officers were 
elected: President, C. D. Henline; 
Vice-President, John W. - Eshle- 
man; Secretary, John E. Scholl; 
Treasurer, Dr. A. W. Vernon; 
Directors, Geo. D. Baldwin, T. J. 
Carson, John G. Martin, represen- 
tative to the American Trap Shoot- 
ing Association, John B. Fontains; 
Alternate, J. W. Eshleman; Pub- 
licity Committee, Newton Romig 
and Bernard Elsesser; Legislative 
Committee, Hon. A. Hunter Willis, 
Member of the Game Commission, 
T. D. Mallory, C. H. Newcombe; 
Program, Messrs. Eshleman, New- 
combe, Martin, W. T. Kline and 
Scholl, 

Following the election of officers 
Norman M. Wood, Coatesville, 
lecturer for the Game Commission, 
briefly outlined some of the activ- 
ities of the Board. He urged the 
training of hunters in the handling 
of firearms and commended the 
splendid discipline exercised by 
the shooters at all trap shooting 
tournaments. Wood’s talk was 
followed by two reels of motion 
pictures depicting scenes of wild 
animal life, dogs on point, how 
accidents occur, prevention of fires 
in the woods, trap shooting, etc. 
A vote of thanks was extended to 
the Commission. 

The York County Gun Club, 
York, Pa., will entertain the Penn- 
sylvania State Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation next year, June 15, 16, 
and 17. 

The Commission secured some 
splendid motion pictures of the 
shoot. 





During the month of June 
Elmer Weil of Souderton found 
dead on the highway, between 
that town and the Fisher Game 
Farm near Swenksville, a dis- 
tance of about 12 miles, the fol- 
lowing birds and animals killed 
by automobiles: 8 rabbits, 6 
ringneck pheasants, 1 gray 
squirrel, 1 woodchuck, 1 oppos- 
sum, 1 skunk, 1 house cat. 








The difference between gettin’ 
a duck or a duckin’ is generally 
a case of standin’ up in the boat 
to shoot. 
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THREE NEW MEMBERS MI- 
GRATORY BIRD BOARD 


The addition of three more mem- 
bers-at-large to the Advisory 
Board, Migratory Bird Treaty Act, 
reorganized early in the year, was 
announced on June 22 by Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Hyde. The 
new members are: 

Newell B. Cook, Salt Lake City, 
State Game Commissioner of Utah 
and president of the Western As- 
sociation of Fish and Game Com- 
missioners. 

S. B. Locke, Chicago, IIl., Con- 
servation Director of the Izaak 
Walton League of America. 

Nathan Moran, San Francisco, 
sportsman, formerly chairman of 
the Game Refuge and Public 
Shooting Grounds Advisory Com- 
mittee of California. 

These new appointments raise 
the membership of the board to 
eighteen, which gives it a broad 
geographic representation and al- 
so well represents the interests of 
sportsmen, conservationists, and 
agriculture. 


Game Protector J. B. Lightner 
of Dauphin County killed on Peters 
Mountain on June 26 a large black- 
snake containing two ruffed grouse 
eggs, and a rattler containing a 
half-grown rabbit. He also report- 
ed observing many grouse. 


RAT CAPTURES WATER 
SNAKE 


The last week in May, Fred 
Fisher, Game Protector, McCon- 
nellsburg, and Mr. T. E. Nesbit, 
who operates a grist mill on Cove 
Creek, three miles south of that 
place, were surprised to see a com- 
mon house rat trying to pull a 
water snake from under the rocks. 

The rat finally won the tug of 
war, and then the battle was on,— 
and the rat won that also, backing 
at last down a hole and pulling the 
still squirming snake in after him. 


Deputy Game Protector Felix T. 
Barchock of Bridgeport, killed a 
large water snake which had swal- 
lowed a starling. He also killed 
another reptile of the same species 
which was after a young robin 
along the bank of a stream. 


- MISCELLANEOUS 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEws 











PENNSYLVANIA FEDERATION 
OF SPORTSMEN 

A state wide federation of sports- 
men’s clubs in Pennsylvania, which 
has been talked of for a number of 
yeafs, has at last resulted in an or- 
ganization of this sort established by 
representative sportsmen from many 
organizations at a conference in 
Harrisburg recently, 

The object of the federation is to 
encourage all sportsmen’s organiza- 
tions throughout the state to affiliate 
with this central body, to send dele- 
gates to conventions to be held at 
regular periods, to authorize the Ex- 
ecutive Committee to handle special 
matters of legislation, to exchange 
views and solve problems confront- 
ing the sportsmen of the several sec- 
tions of the state, and to coordinate 
their ideas; to assist the Game, Fish 
and Forestry Departments; to work 
for and encourage proper legislation 
relative to Game, Fish, Forests and 
Streams and to promote and protect 
the best interests of the sportsmen 
and outdoor conservationists of the 
state. 

According to the plan outlined 
there will be five divisions within 
the organization. A list of these di- 
visions with their respective tem- 
porary chairmen follows: 

No. 1, Northwestern Division—P. 
G. Platt, Wallingford (includes the 
Counties of: Erie, Crawford, Mercer, 
Venango, Warren, Forest, Clarion, 
Jefferson, McKean, Elk, Cameron, 
Clearfield and Potter). 

No. 2, Southwestern Division— 
Colin Reed, 902 Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg., Pittsburgh (includes 
the Counties of: Lawrence, Butler, 
Beaver, Allegheny, Washington, 
Westmoreland, Fayette, Somerset, 
Cambria, Armstrong, Indiana and 
Greene). 

No. 3, Middle Division—S. E. Cast- 
ner, Hughesville (includes the Coun- 
ties of: Tioga, Clinton, Lycoming, 
Centre, Blair, Bedford, Mifflin, Hunt- 
ingdon, Fulton, Franklin, Union, 
Snyder, Perry and Juniata). 

No. 4, Southeastern Division—W. 
D. Burke, 34th & Girard Ave., Phila., 
and Lincoln G. Ruth, 1109 Franklin 
St., Reading (includes the Counties 
of: Adams, York, Lancaster, Dau- 
phin, Lebanon, Bucks, Montgomery, 
Philadelphia, Chester, Delaware, 
Schuylkill, Cumberland and Berks). 

No. 5, Northeastern Division—H. 
S. Smith, 1003 Coal Exchange Bldg., 
Wilkes-Barre (includes Counties of: 
Sullivan, Bradford, Susquehanna, 
Wayne, Pike, Monroe, Luzerne, 
Lackawanna, Wyoming, Carbon, Le- 
high, Northampton, Columbia, Mon- 
tour and Northumberland). 

The above persons mentioned as 
temporary division chairmen are now 
acting in the capacity of an execu- 
tive committee as the accredited rep- 
resentatives of all the sportsmen’s 
clubs. 

Dr. C. A. Mortimer of Wilkes- 
Barre, secretary of the federation, 
is expected to render a detailed re- 
port of the formation and purposes 
of the organization at a later date. 











CARBON COUNTY SPORTS- 
MEN MEET 

The summer meeting of the Car- 
bon County Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion was held July 17 in Dietrick’s 
Grove, West Packer Township, five 
miles west of Weatherly. The 
Hazleton Heights Rod and Gun 
Club acted as host to the county 
organization. The various com- 
mittees on arrangements spared 
no efforts to have the meeting 
eclipse all former gatherings in the 
history of the county unit, and 
that they succeeded was unani 
mously acclaimed by all those pres- 
ent. The meeting was called pri- 
marily to discuss and oppose unde- 
sirable game or fish legislation. 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY SPORTS- 
MEN’S LEAGUE 

The Allegheny County Sports- 
men’s League, composed of 14 
clubs with a membership of about 
6000 real live sportsmen living in 
the various districts of the county, 
is rapidly growing under the care- 
ful guidance of its competent offi- 
cers. The league expects to add 3 
more clubs to its membership in 
the near future. They can see 
that the future of their sport lies 
in an organization of this type, 
which will aid their State Game 
and Fish Commissions by obeying 
the laws, by helping to control vio- 
lations, by assisting in stocking ac- 
tivities and by supporting the 
Commissions to their utmost in 
fighting unfair legislation. 





In some sections of the state 
groundhogs are extremely numer- 
ous, In Tioga and Bradford Coun- 
ties, for instance, farmers and 
sportsmen have constantly been 
waging warfare against these ani- 
mals. 

W. A. Winner of the Big Elm 
Rod and Gun Club writes that the 
two local men who hold the high- 
est records for the most wood- 
chucks in his section are Myrt 
Scott and Vernon Garrison. So 
far this year Garrison killed 74 
chucks while Scott killed 43. Last 
year Scott killed 103. 


An albino groundhog was killed 
in the Borough of Mechanicsburg, 
Cumberland County, on Sunday, 
June 19, 1932. 





























1932 OPEN SEASONS FOR GAME IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Following is a summary of open seasons and bag limits fixed by resolution of the Board of 
Game Commissioners, at their meeting June 1, 1932: (Both dates inclusive, Sundays excepted.) 


— icin a iain Individual Bag Limits 
KIND OF GAME | OPEN SEASON PER DAY | Per Season 
Blackbirds Oct. 15 to Nov. 30 No Limit No Limit 
Rails Sept. 1 to Nov. 30 15 No Limit 
Snipe, Wilson or Jack- Oct. 1 to Nov. 30 20 No Limit 
Woodcock Oct. 15 to Nov. 14 4 20 
Wild Ducks Federal regulations will apply on both open (see footnote) 
season & bag limits. “ . 
Wild Geese : * a em SS “ “ as 
Coots (Mudhens) - - ae 3 ee a ° “ “ 
Gallinules - _ eee = S. eS “ a se 
+Wild Turkeys Nov. 1 to Nov. 26—Tues. & Weds. of 1 1 


Ist wk; Mon., Tues., Wed., & Fri. 
of 2nd wk: Thurs., Fri. & Sat. of 
third & fourth wks. of November 








Pheasant, Males only Nov. 1 to Nov. 26—Tues. & Wed. of 2 6 
(Except Reeves Pheasants) first wk; Mon., Tues., Wed. & Fri. 
(See below) of 2nd wk; Thurs., Fri. & Sat. of 
3rd and 4th weeks of November. 
Grouse, Ruffed Same as Pheasant season, above. 2 12 


Virginia Partridge, commonly 
called Quail, Gambel Quail, 
Valley Quail. (The com- 


bined Kinds) Same as Pheasant season, above. 6 24 
Hungarian Partridge No open season 0 0 
Reeves Pheasant No open season 0 0 
Gray, Black & Fox Squirrels 

(the combined kinds) Nov. 1 to Nov. 30 6 2() 
Red Squirrels Nov. 1 to Aug. 15, 1933 No Limit No Limit 
Rabbits (Cottontail) Nov. 1 to Nov. 30 5 30 
Hares (Snowshoe or Varying) Nov. 1 to Nov. 30 a 15 
Raccoons (By individual or Nov. 1 to Dec. 31, in the Counties of 2 10 

hunting party) Adams, Bedford, Berks, Bucks, 

Carbon, Chester, Cumberland, Dau- 

phin, Delaware, Favette, Franklin, 

Fulton, Greene, Lancaster, Leba- 

non, Lehigh, Montgomery, Phila- 

delphia, Washington and York; and 

Oct. 15 to Dec. 15 in all other Coun- 

ties. 
Bear, over 1 year old Noy. 10 to Nov. 30 1 1 
Bear, over 1 vear old, by hunt- 

ing party Nov. 10 to Nov. 30 3 3 
Deer, Male, with 2 or more 

points to 1 antler Dec. 1 to Dec. 15 1 1 
Deer, Male (as above) by 

hunting party Dec. 1 to Dec. 15 6 6 
Deer, antlerless No Open Season 0 0) 
Elk No Open Season 0 0) 
Mink, Opossum, Skunk, Otter, Nov. 1 to Feb. 28, 1933 No Limit No Limit 
Muskrats Dec. 1 to Feb. 28, 1933 No Limit No Limit 


+No open season on wild turkeys in Berks, Bradford, Carbon, Dauphin, Lackawanna, Leb- 
anon, Lehigh, Luzerne, Monroe, Northampton, Perry, Pike, Schuylkill, Tioga, Wayne, and 
Wyoming Counties. 





NOTICE! NOTICE! NOTICE! 

The Game Commission did not establish open seasons or bag limits on migratory 
waterfowl. as the Federal Government is making an extensive survey of the breeding 
season of these species before determining the seasons and bag limits. Just as soon as 
this information is received from the Federal authorities it will be given due pub- 
licity. 
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Save My Home 


_ | Mr. Bobwhite Says:— 

















Save the old briar patches 
and other shelter if 


you want us around 


Don’t burn over brushy 
fenee rows. We like 


to nest there 


Don’t mow over our nests 


—mow around them 


Keep your dogs and cats 


under control 
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Put out feed for us in 


winter 












































